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West Ham: A Study in Social and Industrial Problems. Compiled 
by Edward G. Ho warth and Mon a Wilson. (London: J. M. 
Dent and Company. Pp. 423. 6s.). 

This book is the result of an inquiry set on foot by a small group 
of gentlemen who, enlisting the sympathies of Canon Barnet, 
formed the Outer London Inquiry Committee. The scope and 
purpose of the volume are to single out for investigation those con- 
ditions which are most likely to exhibit features peculiar either to 
West Ham or to extra-metropolitan areas generally. West Ham, a 
suburban area in the far east of London, grew from a place of 18,- 
817 persons in 1851 to one of 267,358 in 1901. The points to 
receive special investigation were: housing, industries, local govern- 
ment, public institutions and religious and philanthropic agencies. 

Old residents who possessed large estates in most cases sold the 
land, instead of themselves building houses to meet the growth 
of population. Many owners sold to persons anxious to invest 
money in property, to land speculators, and to speculative builders. 
The result was houses built without foresight, ill adapted to the 
needs of the population, and of poor construction. Where houses 
have been built under such circumstances, and where their owner- 
ship was in many hands the task of the agents to keep them in a 
habitable condition, and to find and retain regularly paying tenants, 
was not always an easy one. Many of the empty houses became 
derelict and others were closed by the medical officer of health. 

The borough is the home of the casual laborer and a dormitory 
for London, as well as the joy of the jerry-builder. Its industries 
may be grouped under three heads: 1, chemical and allied trades; 
2, makers of metals, machines and implements; 3, the Victoria and 
Albert Docks, the latter being the great source of irregular employ- 
ment. This casual labor burdens the community with workhouse 
inmates, has a tendency to encourage industries employing cheap 
women's and children's labor, produces a state of chronic under- 
employment and chronic poverty, and masses the people under 
unsanitary conditions, while employers welcome poor relief as a 
supplement to wages and a sop to conscience. 

The prominence of casual labor made the question of home 
work of special importance. The earnings of the home worker 
are irregular as are also the hours of labor. The employer makes 
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it the means whereby he throws upon the workers expenses which 
would otherwise belong to him. The workers provide the fac- 
tory, i. e., the home, and heat and light, purchase such machines 
as are necessary, and meet other incidental expenses. The absence 
of supervision of work is another economy which tells against the 
worker, and the fact of home work enables the employer to obtain 
the product of a considerable amount of unpaid, or, at least, not 
directly paid labor given by the worker's family. There are 
numerous impositions and irksome requirements which lead to 
deductions from the earnings of the worker or make his labor hard. 

If the book were to be criticised it would be regarding the sec- 
tion devoted to religious and philanthropic institutions, including 
also a brief treatment, barely a page, of public houses. This 
treatment does not become an integral part of the general discus- 
sion and gives no information of great value. The same remark 
applies in somewhat lesser degree to the matter of religious and 
philanthropic institutions. The whole chapter headed Miscellane- 
ous expands the book without adding greatly to the knowledge of 
the reader or helping to elucidate the problems suggested in the 
preceding pages. 

The volume is a most admirable piece of sociological work, rich 
in facts gathered with care and accuracy. It is a story of municipal 
neglect, incompetence and want of foresight. The dark side of 
the picture is shown, for West Ham is not all slum, nor are all its 
residents irregularly employed. Forest Gate and Upton Wards, 
especially, contain homes of, if not the well-to-do, at least the com- 
fortably-to-do. Even in the vicinity of the docks, on the Victoria 
Dock Road, for example, the houses have an air of comfort with 
their clean lace curtains, window plants and hearthstone-whitened 

J. Edward Newton. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer. By David Duncan. 2 Vols. 
(New York: Appleton and Company, 1908. Pp. xiii, 414; 
vii, 444. $5. net). 

Dr. David Duncan was selected by Herbert Spencer himself as 
his biographer. He was Spencer's first secretary after the plan 
for writing his system of synthetic philosophy had so broadened 



